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THE ARAMAIC GOSPELS AND THE 
SYNOPTIC PROBLEM 


DONALD WAYNE RIDDLE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


T IS instructive to view recent theories of Semitic gospel 

sources in the light of other attempts to solve the problems 
of the relations of the gospels to one another by appeal to Semitic 
gospels. So far from being new, theories of Semitic gospels or 
gospel sources have been advanced for three centuries. 

An early example is furnished by Eichhorn, who as early as 
1794 offered a full exhibit of the parallels in the gospels and 
of materials peculiar to each, identifying forty-two pericopes as 
belonging to a groundwork believed to be written in the Syro- 
Chaldaic spoken language, i. e., in vernacular Aramaic. This 
document, written about the time of the death of Stephen, was 
circulated widely, assuming three different forms, each of which 
was translated into Greek. The use of one or two of these recen- 
sions was thought to explain the phenomena of agreement in 
the parallels, while other sources were inferred to explain the 
peculiar passages. 

In 1801 a Cambridge divine, Dr. Herbert Marsh, translated 
Michaelis’ Introduction. He added to it his own “Dissertation 
on the Origin and Composition of the First Three Gospels.” 
Basing his hypothesis upon a minute analysis of parallel passages, 
carefully distinguishing between threefold and twofold parallels, 
Marsh inferred that the ultimate original of the gospels was a 
Semitic document which he called x. The original form of 
Matthew was 8 with certain additions. Other forms of & were 


the originals of Mark and Luke. Each Greek evangelist trans- 


lated that form of the Aramaic document known to him in the 
127 
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Greek which we have, each after the first using the translation 
of his predecessor. 


In the early 1890’s J. T. Marshall made another independent 
study of the parallel passages of the synoptic gospels, searching 
for those passages whose relationships and literary style might 
be explained as the result of translation from Aramaic. He 
concluded that there was an original Aramaic document which 
was variously drawn upon by the three evangelists. He thought 
that in content it coincided generally with the story of Jesus’ 
Galilean ministry, with no story of the birth or the Passion— 
thus anticipating theories of ‘‘Q.”’ The differences of the Greek 
gospels Marshall explained by recourse to the theory of oral 
transmission. 


The attempt to translate (this is the correct term; “retrans- 
lation” and “‘retroversion” are highly question-begging words) 
the Greek of the gospels into Semitic is as old as 1792, when 
Johann Adrian Bolten published Der Bericht des Matthaus von 
Jesu dem Messias. Delitzsch in 1877 went farther and translated 
the entire New Testament into Hebrew. 


The rise of scientific knowledge of Aramaic was an essential 
prerequisite to work on the Semitic background of the gospels. 
This really began with Dalman’s Grammatik des jidischpalas- 
tinensischen Aramdisch (Leipzig, 1894), and was applied to the 
question of Jesus’ speech by Arnold Meyer in Jesu Muttersprache 
(Leipzig, 1896) and in Dalman’s Die Worte Jesu (Leipzig, 1898). 
The first thoroughgoing application of this knowledge to the 
language of the gospels was in Wellhausen’s Einleitung in der 
drei ersten Evangelien (Leipzig 1903, 1911). While Wellhausen 
found much Semitic quality in the Greek of the gospels, he 
correctly apprehended this Greek as belonging to the non-literary 
koiné. Recognizing the influence of the spoken language, he did 
not find it necessary to appeal to Semitic sources; while he held 
open the possibility that far back in the evolution of the materials 
there may have been Aramaic sources, he definitely recognized 
that our Greek gospels were not translated, but were written 
in Greek. Since Wellhausen, gospel research in the work of 
Form-criticism—the method which in fact continues Wellhausen’s 
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work—has generally repudiated the appeal to Semitic gospel 
sources. 

However, since 1912 Professor C. C. Torrey has been publishing 
studies in which the alleged Aramaic gospels are again inferred. 
He has concluded that all four gospels correspond closely to 
Aramaic and Hebrew originals from which they were almost 
in toto translated. In his The Four Gospels (New York, 1933) 
he presents an essay on “The Origin of the Gospels” which 
sketches his theory of the synoptic problem in some fulness. 

As Professor Torrey views the gospels,’ each of the four was 
written primarily for Jewish readers; no one of them steps 
outside the atmosphere of Palestine fora moment. Their explana- 
tions of Semitic words and Jewish customs are additions of the 
Greek translators. Their materials were all early; these written 
materials must have been given shape almost immediately after 
the death of Jesus; the written interpretation could not possibly 
have waited. There is nothing in the gospels which could not 
have been written within twenty years of Jesus’ death. The 
extant materials are all homogeneous, reflecting one very limited 
region and one stage of Christian experience. The fall of Jeru- 
salem is not reflected; thus the gospels were written prior to 70. 
The original materials were written to show to the people of 
Palestine that the Messiah had appeared and that the Kingdom 
was close at hand. 

Our four gospels were translations of these materials, Dr. 
Torrey thinks. We cannot know much about the primitive 
materials. None was such as might be called a history or a 
biozraphy; all lacked sufficient completeness and chronological 
arrangement. All were collections of reminiscences of popular 
Narratives, sayings, and discourses, all loosely ordered. One was 
like ‘‘Q’”’; this source was written in excellent Aramaic by a 
writer of great ability. It circulated in forms differing somewhat 
in their wording. 

Verbal or other variation in the gospels is due to the effect of 
oral transmission. The materials prior to Mark, composed by 


tIn the next fifteen paragraphs the effort to present Dr. Torrey’s views 
objectively is made to the extent that his language is used wherever possible. 
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men of literary instincts, were carried from place to place by men 
who recited them from memory, whereupon they were again 
written down and again diffused. The form of a document 
found by Matthew in one place and used by him would differ 
from that found elsewhere and used by Luke. The differences 
are usually not important; connection and words differ but the 
meaning is the same. The successive translators were faithful to 
their source, each rendered the Aramaic before him, so that a 
difference in any two gospels is due to differences in the Aramaic 
source. 

Mark is regarded by Dr. Torrey as an abridgment, a digest 
of materials used only in part. Although Dr. Torrey has said 
that no gospel steps out of the atmosphere of Palestine for a 
moment, he says that Mark is a compendium written for the 
Jews of the dispersion. It is to be dated in the year 40. It was 
well suited to its purpose, well constructed, clearly written, and 
originally complete. The Greek translation is thought of as 
hastily done, occasionally rough and disjointed, like an unrevised 
first draft. 

Matthew is said to have been written soon after Mark. It 
had Mark and Mark’s sources as well as other material. All was 
arranged and edited freely. The work was finished to the last 
degree; it must have been a fine specimen of literary Aramaic. 
The translation, also, was good. The Greek Matthew, who 
used the Greek Mark, was a prince among translators whose 
work is uniformly admirable. 

Dr. Torrey pictures Luke as making a thorough search for 
Semitic documents while Paul was imprisoned in Caesarea. He 
found the sources used by his predecessors (in somewhat differing 
form) and other materials, including the finely written Hebrew 
narrative of the Nativity. Several of his sources differed from 
accounts in earlier gospels. All these Luke translated. He was 
meticulously faithful to his sources, so that the result is often 
painfully literal. But he was remarkably ingenious in fitting 
the Greek to the Semitic original. His lack of familiarity with 
Palestinian Hebrew and Aramaic was his most serious disability. 


In general, Dr. Torrey says, each translator adopted the 
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Greek rendering of his predecessor whenever it was possible for 
him to do this without being unfaithful to his source. No other 
ancient translator, not even Aquila, so constantly followed so 
rigid a rule. 

It is said in the Essay that Old Testament quotations in the 
gospels were usually in Hebrew from memory, not always in the 
original words. Sometimes when substance was quoted Aramaic 
was used. There is occasional influence of the LXX. On the 
other hand, Old Testament quotations in the LXX manuscripts 
are often conformed to the form of the gospel citations, Dr. 
Torrey thinks. 

The original gospels disappeared from Palestine about 70. 
Some were destroyed by Jews, some by the Romans; many were 
carried away by Christians. None could be long preserved. The 
most potent cause of their disappearance was Jewish opposition. 
This caused leaders to cut loose from their people and to adopt 
for religious use the language of the Gentiles. Semitic gospels 
derived from Greek were current, possibly numerous, afterward. 
These were used by sectaries. One of these, ‘‘an especially able 
and complete (also occasionally expanded) retroversion into 
Aramaic, an “‘original’’ gospel very widely celebrated in its time 
(early second century?) and therefore translated into Greek with 
constant employment (from memory?) of the wording of the 
standard Greek of that day, was the origin of our Codex Bezae 
and the “Western” text.” 

The Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ezra furnish prototypes 
of gospel Aramaic. The Aramaic of the Targums and of the 
Rabbinical writings was different. It is said that the gospels 
were written in the script made familiar by the papyri, not in 
the square characters. 

On the one hand Dr. Torrey recognizes the “translators” to 
be competent. Far from ungrammatical, they are all well 
acquainted with the details of morphology and syntax. They 
do not write as unlearned men. They use a vocabulary in which 
there is no barbarous or otherwise questionable element. They 
obtained their knowledge of Greek from speech and wide reading. 
They were masters of a very extensive and varied vocabulary, 
using terms technical, literary, philosophical, and religious; verbs 
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of action and emotion, many of them unusual; elaborately formed 
adjectives and adverbs. All this equipment is handled with 
learned (sic) accuracy, each word yielding precisely the meaning 
intended. 

But having said these gracious things about the translators, 
Dr. Torrey proceeds to say in his Essay and Notes quite different 
things. The effort to translate literally, he thinks, has caused 
the translators to produce a kind of Greek which they would 

‘not have written if composing freely. Mark’s diction is unpleas- 
ing, he uses barbarisms, the repetition of pronouns makes a 
sentence awkward. Luke’s Greek in places is miserable, his 
repetition of pronouns intolerable. Some of his work is not 
intelligible, but is muddy Greek. One verse is hideous through- 
out. Some passages of the gospels yield no acceptable sense. 
Specimens are offered of their Greek which is said to be mere 
nonsense, incredible utterance. Mark’s translation is occasionally 
rough and disjointed; Luke’s often painfully literal. After saying 
that John is second to Luke in number of specimens of mere 
nonsense and incredible utterance, Dr. Torrey on the next page 
says that he wrote his Greek with more freedom than did Mark 
or Luke, and that his work is a masterpiece. Even Matthew, 
said to be the prince of translators, has specimens of mere 
nonsense, incredible utterance. Not seldom he derives the wrong 
sense and mistranslates. He uses a mongrel word, he misses so 
elemental a locution as the preposition /, he makes a foolish 
identification of an Old Testament character, he misses highly 
important points of stories, one case of mistranslation is noto- 
rious, in another place his Greek cannot be right, so that the 
scene which it describes is painfully marred. 

Mark, beside his many mistranslations, produces a verse 
which is distressing, pure nonsense. Some of his Greek is utterly 
wrong; in one case what no sane man would say. 

But Dr. Torrey’s characterizations of Luke’s work reach the 
height of invective. His Greek is here impossible, there an 
obvious mistranslation, often too literal, sometimes repeating 
the same mistake, now awkward, now worse than superfluous, 
here an obvious patch, once introducing an interpolation which 
is startling and useless, frequently impossible. Other estimates 
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are these: unsatisfactory, wrong, distressingly exact, misleading, 
utterly wrong, carelessly written, disturbing, a careless combina- 
tion of words, painfully literal mistranslation, extreme example 
of translation Greek, very bad Greek, literal but extremely 
awkward Greek, so literal as to make nonsense, ‘“‘standard” 
translation Greek, productive of anti-climax, a false rendering, 
hardly better than nonsense, a sentence division obviously wrong. 

It is Dr. Torrey’s judgment that the few extant fragments of 
Aramaic, including the Ahikar fragment, exhibit as very apparent 
the force and beauty of the great language in which they were 
written, a language singularly fitted to be the medium of the 
first Christian records. 

When Dr. Torrey’s theory of Semitic gospels is viewed in the 
light of the century-old appeal to Semitic sources it does not 
seem to be particularly new. It is doubtless new in the sense 
that it is independent of other work done in these fields. The 
close similarity of his theory and Marsh’s is a coincidence, as is 
the close similarity of his method with that of Marshall. For 
Dr. Torrey seems to have thought it unnecessary to proceed, as 
did Eichhorn and Marshall, by making a close study of the 
parallel passages of the gospels. Such patient work as that of 
these scholars, not to mention Weisse, H. J. Holtzmann, B. Weiss, 
Harnack, Hawkins, Rushbrooke, Westcott, Wright, Burton, 
Goodspeed, Streeter, and Taylor is dismissed by the statement 
“it is to be doubted whether any sane human being ever went 
through such extraordinary performances in incorporating and 
editing a written document as both Matthew and Luke are by 
the ordinary hypothesis supposed to have gone through in 
dealing with their predecessor.” 

However, it may be suggested that Professor Torrey might 
have profited had he taken research in the synoptic problem 
more seriously. He might have derived value from the experi- 
ence of New Testament scholars in criticizing hypothetical 
documents. He refers to “the ordinary hypothesis’ of documents. 
What is the ordinary hypothesis? Some scholars denied the 
use of documents altogether. Some thought that there was one 
document in addition to Mark, but of these many differed widely 
in determining its contents. Streeter developed the idea that 
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there were three more than Mark. Burton and Goodspeed were 
certain that there were no less than six beside Mark and inclined 
to the view that the number was larger. Possibly Dr. Torrey 
refers to the so-called two-source theory, but is this now the 
“ordinary”’ hypothesis? 

None of these hypothetical documents has completely survived 
the tests of criticism. That first identified by Burton and later 
discussed by Streeter, the peculiar source of Matthew, and the 
peculiar source of Luke’s passion story”? have the best right to 
be considered as probable sources when their contents and 
character are inferred by literary and historical criticism. On 
the other hand, it appears to many that the Streeter—Taylor 
“‘Proto-Luke” is as much ‘“‘a heap of interesting ruins” as was 
the “Q” which it was designed to supplant. 

~Professor Goodspeed, in his Presidential Address to the Society 
of Biblical Literature in 1919,4 concisely set forth the criteria 
by which hypothetical documents should be tested. They must 
be interrogated to determine whether they may be found to have 
an author, a situation, and a public. Semitic sources, particularly 
those alleged by Dr. Torrey, do not well survive the test of 
these criteria. Dr: Torrey’s Aramaic gospels are regarded as 
haphazard aggregations of memory versions of stories, sayings, 
and discourses, which inchoate materials fortuitously assumed 
the form of sources so lacking in individual character that their 
general outlines cannot be recovered. Such fragments were 
assembled by the Aramaic evangelists. Their gospels failed 
of even a tradition of composition, and in spite of the literary 
excellence which Dr. Torrey sees in them they perished within 
three decades of the time of their writing. 

As for situation, Aramaic gospels are unintelligible. They are 


2A. M. Perry, The Sources of Luke's Passion Narrative (Chicago, 1920); 
R. R. Brewer, The Source of the Matthean Logia (unpublished dissertation, the 
University of Chicago Libraries, 1929). 

3 Resch’s characterization of Wendt’s reconstructed “‘Q.’’ A convenient 
reconstruction of ‘“‘Proto-Luke” is made by Taylor in Theology, XIV (1927): 
131-164. 

4“The Origin of Acts,” JBL XXXIX (1920): 83-101; Goodspeed, New 
Solutions of New Testament Problems, (Chicago, 1927): 65-93. 
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supposed to have been written to convert and instruct Jewish 
people; as Dr. Torrey views them they were all homogeneous, 
reflecting one stage of Christian experience. But how is it to be 
thought that their contents bear out these inferences? One 
(Hebrew) narrative tells of the generation of the Messiah by 
God and of his birth of a virgin.s These Semitic documents 
represent the salvation type of religious experience, salvation 
effected by belief in the savior-lord. Palestinian documents are 
full of stories of exorcisms performed by the Messiah. The 
Aramaic gospels have stories of the institution of a sacramental 
meal. A major feature of ail is the story of a vicarious death 
by crucifixion. The savior-teacher instructs his followers that 
knowledge of God is a gnosis revealed only to a chosen few. 
The teacher divides his hearers into two groups, one of those 
within the mystery and the other of those outside, and he 
teaches so that the one may understand and so that the truth 
may be veiled from the other. These are incredible in Palestinian 
Semitic documents; these do not reflect the atmosphere of Pales- 
tine in the primitive level of Christian experience. The contents 
of the gospels include many materials whose situation is obviously 
not that of Aramaic gospels. 

A detail of situation which is quite incomprehensible is Dr. 
Torrey’s idea that although rising Christianity gained numerous 
adherents from Jewish people the majority of Jews grew more 
and more opposed, so that between 60 and 70 Christian leaders 
found it best to cut loose from their own people. This view finds 
no parts of the gospels which show steps in the transition to the 
wider world; the gospels never step outside the atmosphere of 
Palestine for a moment; there is nothing in them which might 
not have been written within twenty years after Jesus’ death. 
How, then, are we to learn why and how the transition to Gentile 
publics was made? Not from Paul, for by this chronology Paul’s 
letters are later than all the Aramaic gospels and at least two 


5 It must not be forgotten that although Professor Torrey adopts a text of 
Mt. 116 which implies natural conception he accepts the form of the Lucan 
stories which reflects miraculous conception and virgin birth. 
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of their translations. The turning to the Gentiles must ever, 
according to Dr. Torrey’s views, remain an enigma. 

It is still more difficult to comprehend why no trace of the 
Aramaic gospels remained. Dr. Torrey affirms that a need for 
them remained; his hypothesis of the Western text, a by-product 
of his theory, implies a public for Aramaic gospels in the second 
century and after. But why, then, did these literary master- 
pieces perish, with the result that the Aramaic readers had to 
content themselves with an Aramaic translation of Greek gospels 
whose originals had been translated from Aramaic originals? 

These considerations make almost unnecessary a discussion of 
the public assumed by the theory of Aramaic gospels. It is well 
known that extant remains of Aramaic are fragmentary. It 
would seem that this indicates that while there was indeed a 
large and a well distributed public for spoken Aramaic it was not 
a public which called forth an extensive written product. Dr. 
Torrey assumes an extensive Aramaic literature, but he is unable 
to cite evidence of it. His theory of Aramaic gospels assumes 
numerous Jewish-Christians. I have elsewhere pointed out that 
there is no objective evidence of these Jewish-Christians; they 
are merely inferred in the interest of certain theories. 

It can hardly be too often emphasized that Romans 9-11 is 
the strongest evidence against the numerous Jewish-Christians 
for whom Aramaic gospels would have been needed. When 
Paul wrote that section, at a time when according to Dr. Torrey 
the production of Aramaic gospels was at its height, it was a 
matter of intense pain to him that his Jewish brethren had 
almost completely rejected the preaching of Jesus. Indeed, the 
entire modern understanding of the rise of Gentile Christianity’ 
is decisively against theories of Aramaic gospels. It is now seen 
that the transition to Gentile environments occurred very early. 
There is abundant evidence that it met with a ready response. 

Dr. Torrey’s independence of ordinary theories of the synoptic 


6“The So-Called Jewish-Christians,”’ Anglican Theological Review, XII 
(1929): 15-33. See also Cadbury’s extended Note, ‘‘The Hellenists,” in The 
Beginnings of Christianity (London, 1933), V: 59-74. 

7 To cite but one example, see Schmidt, Die Stellung des Apostels Paulus 
im Urchristentum (Giessen, 1924). 
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problem naturally involves disregard of form- and social-history. 
This is regrettable, since the studies of Dibelius and Bultmann 
have brought into use a method which effectively solves the 
question of Aramaic influence in the gospel tradition and the 
Semitic quality in the Greek of the gospels. It must not be 
forgotten that these scholars are accomplished Semitists. They, 
like other exponents of form- and social-history, take full account 
of Aramaic in the early period of gospel evolution. 


Form-criticism, however, finds the gospel materials to be 
quite heterogeneous. It does not see them as having merely 
fortuitous transmission, but finds the various pericopes evolving 
according to definite laws. The criteria by which these laws are 
discovered are thoroughly objective, the intensive comparison of 
literary forms made by these scholars contrasts markedly with 
the manner in which Dr. Torrey makes sweeping but unsup- 
ported statements. The collection of individual pericopes is 
likewise found to have been according to observable processes; 
the Sammunglen and the gospel sources identified by form- 
criticism meet the tests imposed by criticism upon hypothetical 
documents. 


An important emphasis in form- and social-history is that the 
rise of gospel materials is referred to the early Christian preaching, 
so that the spoken, rather than the written language conditioned 
the language of the gospels. Another emphasis is the distinction 
between materials of gospel tradition which were produced in 
Palestine and those which owed their rise to religious needs of 
Hellenistic communities. 


It is generaliy conceded that these newer studies have advanced 
gospel research. They enable the student to go behind the 
sources discovered by earlier literary analysis; these sources are 
now seen to have been but a small part of the materials of the 
gospel writers and to have been relatively late. It is the present 
task of gospel research to study the early, pre-literary materials. 
This would be hopeless in Dr. Torrey’s view; he says that we 
cannot know even the sources. 


Concerning the evidence presented in Dr. Torrey’s Notes, a 
detailed criticism reveals interesting facts. The Aramaic found 
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in his “‘retroversions” is highly synthetic. Since Aramaic exists 
only in fragments he cannot illustrate his locutions by citing 
actual parallels. But it must be insisted that unless a parallel 
is given the “‘retroversion”’ is no retroversion; nor has it anything 
more than theoretical value. It is significant, too, that the 
so-called LXX is seldom cited as furnishing parallels. Dr. Torrey 
has repeatedly claimed the LXX as a library of translation 
Greek, but in actual use it supplies few parallels. To be sure, if 
the student will carefully compare the Greek of the gospels with 
the LXX of the Aramaic portions of Daniel and Ezra he will 
see why parallels are not cited—the Greek of the LXX does 
not illustrate the Greek of the gospels. One is not, then, surprised 
to find that the synthetic Aramaic of Dr. Torrey’s Notes is 
often made from ‘“Semitic’’ roots; he does not scruple to make 
Aramaic words from roots which occur as words only in Hebrew 
or in Syriac—it is surprising how many of his ‘‘Semitisms” come 
from the Syriac versions. Occasionally even Arabic is used. It 
is not improper to point out that some of the Aramaic of the 
Notes is not even synthetic, but manufactured: “‘jar-merchant,” 
the name Yona, Magdaloth, Alemeth, /igmar-g’mod-gumda, 
et. al. The method is illegitimate. It cannot be allowed. Its 
fallaciousness is so apparent that a detailed examination of Dr. 
Torrey’s Notes will cause his mass of new evidence to melt away 
like snow in the sun. 

When Dr. Torrey’s Aramaic gospels are studied in the light 
of the history of gospel research, it is seen that there is little in 
his theory that is new. The inexorable logic of history plainly 
points to the fate of the earlier theories which were so closely 
similar. It is highly probable that Dr. Torrey’s Aramaic gospels 
will go the way of Eichhorn’s and Marshall’s, the way of all 
those theories which have depended upon Semitic documents to 
solve the synoptic problem. 





ombs IN ITS REPUTED MEANING OF 
RULERS, JUDGES 


CYRUS H. GORDON 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The very first definition under obs in Brown-Driver-Briggs 
(p. 43) is rulers, judges. 

The word occurs in the ceremony of making a permanent 
slave of the Hebrew slave who does not wish to go free in the 
sabbatical year (Ex. 216): ‘‘And his master shall bring him 
unto oben and shall bring him to the door or unto the door- 
post, and his master shall bore through his ear with an awl, 
and he shali serve him forever.” Aquila and Symmachus (pds 
tous Oeots) and the Vulgate (diis) are happily satisfied with a 
literal translation. Onkelos, who would naturally be shocked 
by the implications of the literal meaning, reads wr judges 
(=Peshitto 23.9). The Sept@ugint attempts, after a fashion, to 
combine both of these translations: pds Td KpiTnptov TOU 
eo. 

It has been suggested that onbxn means the sanctuary, where 
the juridical as well as the oracular word was sought. However, 
it is a canon of criticism not to seek an unusual meaning, if the 
plain one makes sense. Schwally made the interesting sugges- 
tion that the onbsx in Ex. 216 are opin penates, household gods. 
Baentsch: also holds that penaies are meant, whose figures were 
set upon the door. Ex. 216 is in the Covenant Code, which 


t Exodus und Leviticus, von August Knobel neu bearbeitet von August 
Dillmann (2 ed.), Leipzig, 1880, p. 226. 
2 ZATW, 1891, pp. 181 ff. 
3 Exodus-Leviticus-Numeri (in Nowack’s Handkommentar zum AT series), 
Géttingen, 1903, p. 190. 
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harks back to ancient times when the Israelites still held on to 
certain heathen survivals.4 It is significant that in the later 
Deuteronomic recension of this law (Dt. 15 17) the ceremony is 
purged of onbxn the penates: “And thou shalt take the awl and 
thrust it through his ear and into the door and he shall be a slave 
unto thee forever.” 

A second instance of the usage in point is found in Ex. 22 6-7: 
“If a man deliver unto his neighbor money or stuff to keep, and 
it be stolen out of the man’s house; if the thief shall be found, he 
shall pay double. If the thief be not found, then the master of 
the house shall come near to ondx7 (to swear) that he did not 
put his hand upon his neighbor’s good.”’ The Septuagint reads 
for ombud évwriov tod Oeod with the addition xal duetrar 
and the Vulgate, ad deos adding et jurabit, and this interpretation 
that an oath is meant is borne out by the parallel in v. 10: “And 
the oath of the Lord shall be between them both (to see) whether 
he did not put his hand upon his neighbor’s goods.’’ However, 
Onkelos renders onbso-bs in v.7 as wrt o1p> “before the 
judges;”’ cf. Peshitto 23.9 SoS. 

It is my contention that here obs does not mean God as the 
Septuagint translates, nor judges, which is the interpretation of 
the Peshitto and Targum Onkelos, followed by Rashi and Ibn 
Ezra (y2"7m), by several of the English versions and by the 
lexicon. The literal translation, gods’ (plural.), found in the 
Vulgate (ad deos) and Luther’s version (vor die Gétter) is better 
suited to what appears to be the real meaning of the passage 
in the light of newly discovered material. 

The Nuzi‘ court records frequently mention the administering 


4 The Covenant Code must be older than J and E, since it was incorporated 
in them. J and E date from the latter part of the ninth or the early part of 
the eighth century B. C., J being about a half century earlier than E. See 
J. M. P. Smith, Origin and History of Hebrew Law, Chicago, 1931, p. 15. 

s Note that ondxn in Ex. 22 7, 8 are court o’p1n, while in Ex. 21 6 they are 
properly household gods. 

6 Nuzi is a mound ten miles southwest of Kirkuk, Iraq. The tablets found 
there date from about the fifteenth century B. C. and are written in a corrupt 
dialect of Akkadian. For the bearing of these documents on the Old Testa- 
ment, cf. Gordon, ‘“Paralléles nouziens aux lois et coutumes de 1’Ancien 
Testament,” Revue Biblique, XLIV (1935), pp. 34-41; and “A New Akkadian 
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of the oath of the gods; i. e., the i/éni, the etymological equivalent 

of obs. These gods were idols in conjunction with which the 

oaths were made. I have elsewhere demonstrated the equation 
ilani=or7bx=orpan for another context,’ and it seems that this 
equation is valid for Ex. 22 7 as well. 

Since most of the Nuzi tablets are still untranslated and inac- 
cessible to the Bible student, I shall give a few examples of the 
alani oath in transliteration and translation. 

Text N IV, 3478 is a court record of a lawsuit brought by one 
Tehiptilla against Arshimika on account of a sheep that had 
been stolen. Arshimika does not admit his guilt, whereupon: 
14) daidni™ a-na The judges to 
15) “ar-i-mi-kas ig-ta-bu-% Arshimika said: 
ilani™s a-na “Swear by the 
awéle* 21-el-li-ku-uh-li-em59 gods against (the plaintiff's) 
4-Si-mi? 2 witnesses. And 
™ar-Si-m1-ka Arshimika 
20) ilanim® a-na awélem§ swore by the gods 
2i-el-li-ku-uh-li-em* against the 
tt-ta-Si witnesses. 

Parallel to Deuteronomy 25 11-12,” Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 

XV (1935). 

7 Namely, for Gn. 31 19, 32; see Revue Biblique, XLIV, p. 36. It was Sidney 
Smith who first identified o»1n with the Jani of the Nuzi tablets; apud C. J. 
Gadd, Revue d’Assyriologie, XXIII (1926), p. 127. 

8 The following abbreviations are used in citing Nuzi tablets: 

NI and N IV: Nuzi texts appearing in Publications of the Baghdad School 
(American Schools of Oriental Research) by Edward Chiera; vol. I, 
Paris, 1927 and vol. IV, Philadelphia, 1934. 

H V and H IX: Harvard Semitic Series, vol. V (by Chiera, 1929) and vol. IX 
(by Robert Pfeiffer, 1932). 

9 Zilikublu is the native (i. e., Hurrian); Nuzi word for witness. The ending 
-uglu is that of the nomen agentis; cf. ma(n)zatuklu below. The normal 
Akkadian word for witness is S¢bu; cf. H V 47:32-33 cited below. 

10 The root is naS@. The corresponding expression in Hammurabi’s Code is 
ni-i§ i-lim i-2a-kar-ma “‘he shall pronounce the oath of the god” (I rev. 29-30; 
V rev. 74-75; XXI rev. 41-42). Cf. ma-har i-lim (VII 36), i-na ma-har i-lim 
(V_.rev. 18) and i-na ma-har i-lim 2 5i-bi “in the presence of the god and 
the witnesses” (I rev. 61, II rev. 7). It is worthy of note that in Ham- 
murabi’s Code it is a single god, whereas in the Nuzi tablets it is the plural 
tlénimeS that regularly occurs. 
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Text H V 47 is a lawsuit brought by Shurihi against his adopted 


son, Hupita. 


Hupita is accused of robbing Shurihi’s house. 


After Shurihi and his witnesses testify: 


31) daidni™s a-na 


The judges to 


"“hu-pt-ta ig-ta-bu-% “Su-ri-hi-ma Hupita said: “Swear by the 


ga-du $i-bu-ti-5u ilénim 
4-st-Su-mt 

a “hu-pi-ta "Su-ri-ht ga-du 
$i-bu-ti-Su 

35) it-ta-51-45 


gods (against) Shurihi with 
his witnesses.” 

And Hupita swore (against) 
Shurihi with his 


witnesses. 


In these two tablets the defendants accept the right of swear- 
ing the oath of the gods (and incidentally lose the case both 
times). However, in nearly every other instance in the Nuzi 
court records, the defendant ‘‘fears the gods’”’ or ‘‘does not agree 
to take the oath of the gods,” upon which the plaintiff is awarded 
the verdict. Thus, in H V 52, Akapshenni brings charges against 
Akkapu including that of assault and battery. On being ordered 
to take the oath of the gods, Akkapu breaks down and confesses 
his guilt: 


20) 2 daidnimes 
a-na “ak-ka-pu 1q-té-bu-u% 
a-na Si-bu-ti tléni™s i-Si-mi 


And the judges 

said to Akkapu: 

“Take the oath of the gods 
against the witnesses.” 

And (this is) the declaration 
of Akkapu. 

Before the judges he replies 
(?): 

25) “a-kap-Se-eSn-ni ar-id-pi-is-mi ‘‘I struck Akapshenni.” 

a-Sar ilénim “ak-kd-pu id-di-ra Akkapu was afraid of the gods. 

™q-kap-Se-en-ni ina di-ni Akapshenni won the 

tl-te-e-ma case. 


a liSan-Su Sa “ak-kd-pu 


a-na pa-ni daidnim® it-ta-ra[—] 


Compare also the following: 
H IX 12:34) dani “du-ra-ar-te-Sup id-du-ur-ra ‘‘Durarteshup 
was afraid of the gods.” 
N IV 353:16) sldni™* ™til-li-ia la im-gus-ur (17) a-na na-Se-e 
“Tilliya would not agree to swear by the gods.” 
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N IV 326:16) a-na iladni™® na-Se-e (17) la im-gur uS-tu (18) 
tlani™® ™til-li-ia (19) id-du-ra ‘To swear by the gods he 
would not agree. Of the gods Tilliya was afraid.” 

Thus the oath of the gods™ is a well attested ceremony in 
ancient oriental court procedure and there is no doubt that the 
same ceremony is indicated by on>xav-bsx marndya anpn. It is 
interesting to note that this idiom, o7>xb>x ap, is found in 
its exact Akkadian counterpart in the Nuzi tablets (N I 89:10—12) 
ana tléni gardbu, where the iléni mean the o’571n.” 

There is another instance of ombx in the sense of court ODN; 
to wit, Ex. 22s obw obs yyw owe owt x oben sy 
wiynd ow. “The cause of both of them shall come unto the gods. 
He whom the gods condemn shall pay double unto his neighbor.” 
The context indicates an oath, and again the analogy with the 
tléni-oath holds. 

The remaining passages listed in BDB as examples of o'7>x 
rulers, judges offer no serious difficulty; e. g., in the case of 
I Sam. 225 (o> wx nore mad om ods 1551 word on Romo 
15-555n’) if orndx is translated simply as God, the verse makes 
perfect sense and there is no need of ascribing an unusual mean- 
ing to obs. The other passages (Ex. 2 27, Ju. 5 8, Ps. 821, 6, 
138 1) are given as dubious by BDB, some scholars interpreting 
ormds as angels or gods. 

How did the meaning rulers, judges come to be attached to 
ombsx in these passages? The plain, and doubtless the true, 
translation of Ex. 22 27 7 xb Joya wen ddopn xd ome is “Thou 
shalt not revile God nor curse a ruler of thy people.” The 
Septuagint and the Vulgate translate om as gods. Unable to 
tolerate the thought of reviling God, Onkelos translates onbx 
as judges. Naturally, the Jewish expositors, such as Rashi and 
Ibn Ezra, approved of this translation. It received the kindred 
meaning of rulers since it is parallel to #w). Thus on the basis 


1 It should be pointed out in passing that in Nuzi the oath of the gods is 
sometimes administered by officers called ma(m)zatuhlu; e. g., H IX 12:28-34, 
H IX 108:34:41, N IV 46:48. These officers are appointed by the judges. 

12 The ildéni are here the household gods, possession of which is tantamount 
to the title-deed of an estate. This is the significance of the ornbw opin 
which Rachel stole from Laban (Gn. 31). 
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of such a passage, where the meaning ruler is totally unnecessary, 
ruler became the first definition for a7bx in BDB. Similarly, 
because the heathenish rite of the onbx in the sense of opan 
in Ex. 216 and 22 7,8 offended Onkelos, he interpreted it as 
judges, again to be followed by medieval and modern com- 
mentators (listed in BDB) and finally to be adopted even by 
the lexicon. 

It is significant that the ancient oath of the gods is limited to 
Ex. 22 7,8 occurring in the Covenant Code. This heathen 
survival was naturally obliterated in the puritanic laws of the 
later Deuteronomic and Priestly rescensions. 





TOWARD CERTAINTY IN EZEKIEL 


SHALOM SPIEGEL 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION, NEW YORK 


The variety of recent views on Ezekiel' leaves one with a sense 
of bewilderment, if not of defeat. Only a while ago, it would 
seem, the book of the Babylonian prophet stood essentially 
undisputed as to either its genuineness or its integrity: ‘For the 
purpose of the higher criticism the whole book is a datum.’ 
Today the difference in dating alone amounts to some half a 
millenium: James Smith’s? new interpretation of Ezekiel as a 
prophecy of a North Israelite to North Israelitish exiles, con- 
jectures the chronological scheme of the book to commence with 
the captivity of the populations of Naphtali and Dan in 734 B. C., 
while C. C. Torrey’s* hypothesis of a Jerusalemite pseudepigraph 
refashioned into a product of the (Chronicler’s) Babylonian 
exile calls for a date about 230 B. C. No wonder that in view 
of such wide divergence of opinion, by no means confined to the 
question of date alone, the feeling is rife that present-day research 
has grown somewhat ziigellos’: the quest for some certainty® in 
the book of Ezekiel becomes understandable. 

But if it be scientific certainty, one must avoid alike uncritical 


* Surveyed by W. O. E. Oesterley in: The Church Quarterly Review, CXVI, 
1933, pp. 187 ff.; the bibliography fully recorded by C. Kuhl in Theol. Rund- 
schau, V, 1933, pp. 92 ff. 

2 J. O. Boyd, ‘‘Ezekiel and the Modern Dating of the Pentateuch,” Princeton 
Theol. Review, V1, 1908, p. 29. 

3 The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, London, 1931, p. 94. See also V. Herntrich, 
Ezechielprobleme, Giessen, 1933, pp. 72 f. 

4 Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy [= POP], Yale, 1930, p. 99. 

5 Cf. O. E/issfeldt in Forschungen und Fortschritte, 1X, 1933, pp. 421 f. 

6 Cf. C. C. Torrey, ‘Certainly Pseudo-Ezekiel” [=CP], JBL, LIII, 1934, 
pp. 291-320. 
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submission to, and rash disregard of, the surviving records. 
Scorn or “jealousy for an ancient and sacred tradition’? may 
be equally unscholarly. Moreover, a modern student of Hebrew 
language and literature is likely to confess interest in a later 
rather than earlier dating of Ezekiel. We have samples of 
Hebrew literature and of prophetic expression from the declining 
days of Israel and Judah, but how eagerly one would welcome 
a bit of writing from the later Persian or Greek period which 
could supply wanting historical information and fill a painful 
hiatus in the present knowledge of the development of Hebrew 
letters. To mention but a single prob!<in of Hebrew philology, 
how helpful we should find an extensive piece of Palestinian 
speech from about 230 B. C. for the still puzzling and suspicious 
Hebrew of Ben Sira. 

Unfortunately upon reading the new attempts at interpreta- 
tion of the prophecy, one feels inclined to remark with G. A. 
Cooke® that if the problems of Ezekiel are hard, the proposed 
solutions are harder still. A true pseudepigraph yields at once 
its secrets with the discovery of the date of its composition: it 
suddenly becomes alive with a message and meaning for its day. 
Veiled or outspoken, there is always in a pseudepigraph reference 
to, or interest in contemporary life. This is not only readily 
permitted, but even encouraged by the fiction, subscribed to 
by writer and reader, that a truly inspired prophet of old could 
have actually foreseen the course of future events and hence left 
a warning fully to be apprehended only in a later age. Above 
all, a pseudepigraphist never puts into the mouth of an ancient 
seer whose words he purports to record, obvious misstatements 
or an historical forecast known to be false or downright ridiculous 
at the time of its publication. Frrors to one’s own detriment 
are admittedly infrequent. 

The author of a new theory “may justly demand an examina- 
tion of his own hypothesis.’’» When this is done, Pseudo-Ezekiel 
of 230 B. C. is found to contribute nothing to the understanding 
of the era in which he is alleged to have lived. ‘Spiegel would 

7 Ibid. p. 291. 


8 “New Views on Ezekiel,’ Theology, XXIV, 1932, p. 69. 
9 CP, p. 311. 
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hardly suppose the Ezekiel of my hypothesis to have been so 
careless as to bring the events of his own day into his carefully 
constructed prophecy.’ On the other hand, the Ezekiel of 
the same hypothesis is so careless as to include in his prophecy 
silly disagreements with patent and pertinent facts of his own 
day." By his own verdict against the prophets who divined lies 
the Ezekiel of this hypothesis would have to be stricken from 
“the writing of the house of Israel” (Ez. 139). 

“The case of Daniel is obviously not parallel:’’* here, as 
Professor Torrey wrote elsewhere," ‘‘the visions are dated almost 
to. the month” from inner evidence of the text itself. In Pseudo- 
Ezekiel, so replete with detail and discussion of domestic and 
foreign affairs, not a single allusion to contemporary events is 
adduced for the date of about 230 which is rather mechanically 
computed ‘to allow ample time in either direction” for the 
reference to Daniel and the mention of Ezekiel by the Siracide."4 

Archaeological finds at Ras esh-Shamrah have in the meantime 
disposed of the supposed allusions to the book of Daniel. The 
Daniel of Ez. 14 14.20 28 3, as suggested by both the context and 
the consistently archaic spelling, is identical with Dn-El of the 
North-Canaanite epic “‘who decides the suit of the widow and 
judges the case of the orphan.”** The upper limit of the date 
assigned to Pseudo-Ezekiel is thus thrust back more than a 
millenium, from Ptolemaic into pre-Israelitish days, or from 
about 240 B. C., ‘‘the probable date for Daniel 1-6,’"* to before 
1500 B. C., the probable time of composition of the epic texts 
of Ras esh Shamrah.” 


10 Ibid, p. 292. 

11 See my “Ezekiel or Pseudo-Ezekiel?”” [=EP] repr. from The Harvard 
Theol. Review, XXIV, 1931, pp. 317 ff. 

1 CP, p. 292. 

13 Enc. Brit., 14th ed., VII, s. v. Daniel. 

4 POP, pp. 98 f. 

1s Idn dn almnt. iSpt Spt itm: cf. Ch. Virolleaud in Syria, XII, 1931, p. 23, 
and R. Dussaud, ibid., p. 77; W. F. Albright, ‘The Seal of Eliakim and the 
Latest Preexilic History of Judah, with Some Observations on Ezekiel” 
{=SE], JBL, LI, 1932, p. 99. See also Syria, XV, 1934, p. 238. 

%6 POP, p. 98. 

1% W. F. Albright in BASOR, L, 1933, p. 19, and JPOS, XIV, 1934, p. 111. 
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Other recent discoveries and investigations have likewise 
adversely affected the theory of Pseudo-Ezekiel. The two new 
inscriptions of Ashurbanipal, telling how Cyrus (the Elder), 
king of Parsumash (Ku-ra-a§ Sar métuPar-su-ma-a$), seeing 
that “the victorious weapons of Ashur had destroyed all Elam,’”’* 
sent about 640 B. C. his oldest son Arukku with tribute to 
Assyria in vassalage,’? make a reference to the Persians more 
than half a century later (Ez. 27 10 38 5) no longer an anachron- 
ism.” The date in Ez. 29 7, confirmed by cuneiform testimony 
to the fall of Tyre between 572 (when we hear of Nebuchadrezzar 
personally supervising its siege) and 570 (when the city is already 
under his lordship),” is now, thanks to a convincing correction 
of Eissfeldt,”* tallied exactly with the thirteen years of the siege 
of Tyre as reported by Josephus.% Another convincing guess of 
Eissfeldt** connecting Ez. 16 27 with the allocation of Judaean 
territory to the city-kings of Philistia, mentioned nowhere in 
the Bible,?s> but recorded by Sennacherib in the so called Taylor 


% Cf. R. C. Thompson and M. E. L. Mallowan, ‘The British Museum 
Excavations at Nineveh 1931/2,” Annals of Arch. and Anthrop., Univ. of 
Liverpool, XX, 1933, pp. 86, 95, 98 f. 

19 Cf. E. F. Weidner, ‘‘Die alteste Nachricht iiber das persische K6nigshaus,”’ 
Archiv f. Orientforschung, VII, 1931, p. 3. 

20 The inscription of Ariyaramna, ‘King of Parsa,’’ published by Ernst 
Herzfeld (in Archaeol. Mitteilungen aus Iran, 11, 1930, pp. 118 f.; see also 
Albright, SE, pp. 98 f.) is questioned as to its authenticity: ‘eine antike, 
etwa aus spitachimenidischer Zeit herriithrende Falschung.’’ See H. H. 
Schaeder, Iranische Beitrage, 1, Halle, 1930, p. 95 (293) and Sitzungsber. d. 
Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., Phil., Hist. Kl., 1931, pp. 635 ff. Cf., however, in 
addition to the reply of Herzfeld, Arch. Mitt. aus Iran, 1V, 1932, pp. 125 ff., 
also O. G. Wesendonk in: Litterae Orientales, XLIX, 1932, p. 2. 

2 EP, p. 293 (for the misprint read: Enlil-shapik-zér.) See also Albright, 
SE, p. 95. 

22 ‘Das Datum der Belagerung von Tyrus durch Nebukadnezar,”’ Forschun- 
gen und Fortschritte, 1X, 1933, p. 422. 

23 Contra Apionem, 1, 21, §159 which should read: éBddum perv yap érer 
tys "Ie wBarov Baorreias NeBovxodovdcop hptaro rodopxety Tipov. 

24 “Ezekiel als Zeuge fiir Sanheribs Eingriff in Paldstina,’’ PJ, XXVII, 
1931, pp. 58 ff. 

2s But possibly alluded to in Is. 1 7f. and perhaps also Mi. 1 10ff.; cf. K. 
Elliger, ‘‘Die Heimat des Propheten Micha,”. ZDPV, LVII, 1934, pp. 141 f. 
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cylinder,* demolishes the supposition of a late pseudepigraph 
containing no independent historical information save such as is 
recorded in the Book of Kings only.” Again, to the long list of 
Akkadianisms in the book of Ezekiel, Professor N. H. Torczyner 
of the University of Jerusalem* has recently added a brilliant 
derivation of the ‘‘anointed cherub that covereth” which refused 
to make sense ‘‘in the midst of the stones of fire” and gems of all 
kind (Ez. 28 13 £.), but which resembles so much the kunukku, 
nim-Sa-u, and sakkaku enumerated with other items of jewelry 
in the inventory of the temple-treasury of the goddess Nin-Egal 
in Qatna, near Homs.”? Such Babylonian loan-words seem more 
natural in the book of the Babylonian Ezekiel than in the Hel- 
lenistic Pseudo-Ezekiel. 


But what of the items of evidence in favor of Pseudo-Ezekiel 
“evaded by Spiegel and by all his predecessors, evasion being 
the only way in which they can deal with it?’’* One such item 
“of capital importance’’>' is said to be 


Ezekiel 22 30. 


Professor Torrey concedes of the original prophecy* that ‘‘there 
were several considerations which rendered it very natural to 
see in this work a possible ‘exilic’ prophecy. The conditions in 
Judea are those described in 2 Kings 24 and 25. The events 
of Zedekiah’s reign, especially, are in the foreground; Jehoiakim 
and Jehoiachin have already passed off the scene (chap. 19). The 
destruction of the city by the Chaldeans is imminent, close at 


% Col. III, 1:23-26, see R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the OT, New 
York, 1926, pp. 343 f., and H. Gressman, Altorientalische Texte zum AT, 
Berlin, 1926, p. 354. 

2 POP, p. 5. 

% In: Jewish Studies in Memory of George Alexander Kohut, New York, 1935. 

29 See Charles Virolleaud, ‘‘Les tablettes de Mishrifé-Qatna,” Syria, XI, 
1930, pp. 311 ff. 

3° CP, p. 311. 

3 Ibid. 


t POP, p. 107, my italics. 
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hand.’”’ Yet Ezekiel cannot have lived in the period which his 
book most dominantly reflects. For the ancient reader of the 
prophecy (whom the hypothesis of Pseudo-Ezekiel is fond of 
conjuring) is made to conclude on the basis of Ez. 22 30 alone— 
and against the expressed testimony in Ez. 9 4 about the presence 
in Jerusalem of a group of likeminded spirits—that there was 
then nobody in Jerusalem whose help, as a colleague, Ezekiel 
could claim. But was not Jeremiah then alive and at work? 
The reader of this hypothesis would not treat Ez. 22 mf. 
(obviously in wake of Zeph. 314.?) as a piece of rhetoric which, 
not unlike some other passages in the prophets, e. g. Jer. 51#., 
would lead to absurd historical conclusions if isolated and unduly 
pressed.s Our hypothetical reader has the gift of consistency: 
having set his mind upon Ez. 22 30, he will remain undismayed 
by the “very natural’’ evidence of the remaining great bulk of 
the book. ‘‘Was Jeremiah, after all, a false prophet? No other 
supposition seems possible, if our ‘exilic prophecy’ is genuine, 
for the words quoted from Yahwe are perfectly plain, and must 
mean what they say. . . The prophet (!) who put the words 
of Ezek. 22 30 into the mouth of Yahwe certainly did not prophesy 
in any part of the time which included the years 625-586.’"4 

Now, let us suppose for the sake of continuity of argument, 
that Ez. 22 30 must mean that the voice of no other true spokes- 
man of God was heard then in Jerusalem; is then no other sup- 
position possible but ‘‘Certainly Pseudo-Ezekiel?”’ 

Students of Jeremiah know of several interruptions in his 
ministry. I may overlook here the ‘‘prophetic wintersleep’’s 
from 621 until 609, both because the withdrawal of Jeremiah 
in the latter days of Josiah seems to have been neither so complete 
nor so long as alleged by some commentators,’ and because it 


2 See D. H. Miiller, ‘Der Prophet Ezechiel entlehnt eine Stelle des Propheten 
Zephanja und glossiert sie,” WZKM, XIX, 1905, pp. 263 ff. 

3 Cf. EP, p. 297. 

4 CP, p. 313. 

5’Fr. Horst, ‘Die Anfange des Propheten Jeremia,” ZAW, XLI, 1923, 
p. 95; against his conclusions cf. Rud. Kittel, Ges. d. Volkes, Isr., II, 1925, 
pp. 439 f. See also C. H. Cornill, Das Buch Jeremia, Leipzig, 1905, pp. xxvii ff. 

6See Leonhard Rost, “‘Jeremias Stellungnahme zur Aussenpolitik der 
K@nige Josia u. Jojakim,”’ Christentum u. Wissenschaft, V, 1929, pp. 69 ff. 
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falls before the time of Ezekiel. But what of his involuntary 
cessation of public activity in the days of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah? 
His temple oration in 609 (Jer. 26 1) almost cost his life, and the 
extradition and execution of Urijah of Kirjathjearim (ib. 20)7 
forbade too much reliance upon the influence of friends (ib. 2s). 
Jeremiah dares not, or cannot (36 5, cf. 201. 29 26f.) address 
a temple convocation in 605 (36 1); and a sermon by proxy in 
604* necessitates utter retirement from sight (36 26). We find 
Jeremiah venturing, it seems, into the open only in the days of 
the Chaldaean invasion of Judah (35 11), probably in the very 
last months of Joiakim (598),° as the contemporaneous utterance 
Jer. 13 18 £. would also suggest.” 

In the last years of Zedekiah we hear of repeated imprisonments 
of Jeremiah, first in the house of Jonathan the scribe for “many 
days”’ (37 16) and then “‘in the court of the guard in the king of 
Judah’s house” (32 2) where he remained—save for the attempt 
to cast him into the dungeon (38 6 #.)—until the fall of Jerusalem 
(33 1, 37 21, 38 13, 28, 39 14). ; 

In other words, Ez. 22 30 by no means proves that its author 
“certainly did not prophesy in any part of the time which included 
the years 625-586.”" Indeed, if the interpretation of the verse 
be accepted, one could even essay to determine the exact date 
of this particular utterance at one of the several junctures, in 
the declining days of Judah, when lesser spirits, “the prudent 
kept silence’ and even the undaunted Jeremiah was prevented, 
by outer force or the threat of sure death, ‘to stand in the 
breach.” 

However few will concede the cogency of Torrey’s exegesis 
of Ez. 22 30. ‘Standing in the breach before God for the land, 


7 Possibly alluded to in the recent finds at Tell ed-Duweir, cf. New York 
Times, May 14, 1935. 

8Q. Proksch, Der Staatsgedanke in der Prophetie, Giitersloh, 1933, p. 44, 
prefers the date of the Septuagint: “‘in the eighth year,” or 601. See however 
Albright, SE, p. 90. 

9 Cf. P. Volz, Der Prophet Jeremia, Leipzig, 1928, p. xxiv. 

10 As for the historical situation implied in Jer. 13 19 cf. A. Alt in: PJ, XXI, 
1925, p. 108; S. W. Baron in Abhandlungen zur Erinnerung an H. P. Chajes, 
Vienna, 1933, p. 111 (Hebrew section), and Albright, SE, p. 105. 

1 CP, p. 313, my italics. 
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that He should not destroy it,” clearly suggests, as the identical 
idiom in Ps. 106 23 proves (cf. Jer. 15 1, Gen. 18 22) intercession 
of prayer. This was, as a matter of fact, considered to be the 
proper or even primary business of the prophet, cf. Jer. 27 18. 
It would be sin against God, if he were to cease to pray for his 
people, cf. I Sa. 12 23. But that is precisely what Jeremiah, his 
people’s incessant intercessor (II Mac. 15 *4), is commanded to 
do. He is explicitly and repeatedly forbidden to “lift up cry 
or prayer for their good’”’ (Jer. 7 16, 11 14, 14 11), and hard as he 
must have found it to subdue his affection for the unfortunate 
and misled people (14 13, 15 11, 17 16), and dangerous a procedure 
to boot, he obeys the command, and even when appealed to by 
the desperate king, refuses to pray, cf. 212, 373. That such 
rebuke and warning given by the outstanding prophet of the 
country to an official delegation consisting of high dignitaries 
of state and church, was known or even made known by the 
Babylonian authorities or their Judaean adherents (Jer. 38 19) 
to the exiles in Babylonia, apparently not indifferent to irredentist 


agitation (ib. 29 s, 21), seems not altogether unlikely. It may 
then well be that, on reliable information from Palestine, Ez. 22 30 
declares that the city and the land was so broken down and 
sunk in depravity that it would be vain to look for one who could 
still hope to close up their breaches, or even honestly pray for 
their rescue.” 


Ezekiel 8 17. 


is restated to afford ‘‘one of the clearest and most conclusive 
bits of evidence that the book is a pseudepigraph.’* For once 
more it is alleged to allude to the baresma or bundle of sacred 
twigs frequently mentioned in the Avesta. ‘Feeling this to be 
impossible ‘since Ezekiel was written in the early part of the 
sixth century,’. . . Professor Spiegel, it is needless to say, 


12 Cf. also the kindred theology of Ez. 12 16, 14 22. 
* CP, p. 302. 
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contends desperately (as others have contended) against the 
recognition of this rite.’” 

Impossible in the sixth century? A Scythian battle axe of the 
seventh century B. C., disinterred in Kelermes on the Kuban 
River and now in the museum of Leningrad, is ornamented with 
the figure of a worshipper whose mouth is screened with the 
paitidana and who holds in his hand a bundle of rods, the baresma. 
The Scythian irruption of Palestine of which the commentators 
of Zephaniah and Jeremiah still make such abundant use, occurred 
according to Herodotus (I, 105) in the days of Psammetichus— 
which may mean Psammetichus I, and then is usually dated 
about 625,4 or as Julius Lewy’ prefers, Psammetichus II around 
592. If zemdrah be really, as asserted, ‘‘a remarkably plain’’® 
reference to the baresma, one could see in Ez. 8 17 as in Scytho- 
polis? another trace in Palestine of the 28 years, within the life- 
span of Ezekiel, in which the Scythians dominated western 
Asia.* The prophet could be understood to be depicting Jerusalem 
as invaded by sundry outlandish cults, Egyptian (8 10), Akkadian 
(8 14) etc., including even the latest heresy of Scythian sun- 
worship. 

Of course this interpretation is entirely fictitious, for zemdrah 
has nothing to do with baresma. Yet with all its fictitiousness 
this interpretation is at an advantage over the alleged recognition 
in Ez. 8 17 of the Persian ritual in the worship of the sun. For 
we hear of Sacae or Scyths worshipping the sun, and the sug- 


2 Ibid, p. 303 f. 

3 Cf. I. Scheftelowitz in Acta Orientalia, XI, 1933, p. 333, quoting Dr. 
Salmony who studied the axe in Leningrad. For similar figures from the 
early fifth century see O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, London, 1926, 
p. 1, no. 1; p. 19, no. 48; p. 22, no. 70. 

4 To square it (most arbitrarily and due to a false exegesis of Jer. 1 14) with 
the date in Jer. 1 2, cf. K. Kretschmer in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Enc., 
II A (1923) p. 940, and The Cambridge Ancient History, 111 (1925) p. 293 
and 394. See however Fr. Wilke in ATliche Studien f. Rud. Kittel, 1913. 
pp. 222 ff., and A. C. Welch, Jeremiah, Oxford, 1928, pp. 99 ff. 

S Forschungen zur alten Gesch. Vorderasiens, Leipzig, 1925, pp. 51 ff. 

6 POP, p. 84. 

7 Xkvdav wodts, LXX, Judges 1 27 et fr. 

8 Herodotus I, 106; IV, 1; cf. CAH, III, pp. 46, 189, 295. 
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gestion has even been advanced that it was from such a tribe 
of warriors that the Mithraic sun-cult spread about the second 
century B. C. to the West.° But neither the baresma, nor the 
Persiaris are to be identified with sun-worship. Somebody else 
seems to have consulted the Avesta too hastily: for YaSt 10:90 f. 
to which I am referred,” precisely proves that “‘the crude iden- 
tification with sun-worship” is ‘‘impossible.”* The sun is here 
clearly distinguished from, and cannot be confused with Mithra: 
The sun (hvara) with its swift horses utters from afar praises 
unto Mithra, ‘“‘the lord of the wide pastures, who has a thousand 
ears and ten thousand eyes.” The sun is thus not only not 
the same, but it is not even near to Mithra. It is exactly Yt. 
10: 90 f. which is cited by Johannes Hertel* in proof that in the 
entire Avesta ‘‘Mithra mit der Sonne weder als Gesamtperson 
gleich ist, noch als Teilperson einen ihrer Teile oder Wirkungen 
bedeutet.’” Mithra rises before (and hence cannot be identical 
with) the sun (Y?. 10:13), and after the sun goes down, the 
sleepless Mithra strides over the earth, all her breadth over, 
touching the two rims (i. e. the whole surface) of the wide round 


expanse of the earth and surveying everything between earth and 
sky (ib. 10:95).*5 It is clearly the nightly firmament which is per- 
sonified in Mithra ‘‘who has ten thousand eyes” or is bestudded 
with a myriad of stars, and is “‘the lord of the wide pastures” 
or the celestial spaces." 


91. Scheftelowitz, ‘‘Die Mithra-Religion der Indoskythen und ihre Bezie- 
hung zum Saura-und Mithra Kult,” in Acta Orient., XI, 1933, pp. 293 ff., 
327 f. 

1 CP, p. 304. 

EP, p. 301. 

1H. Lommel, Die Yast's des Awesta, Gottingen, 1927, p. 77. 

33 Sonne und Mithra im Awesta, Leipzig, 1927, p. 119. 

™% Franz Cumont, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres de Mithra, 
Bruxelles, 1899, I, p. 225. 

*s Lommel, op. cit., p. 78; Hertel, p. 121. 

%6 Herodotus, I, 131, is thus not without reason ‘confusing’ Mithra with 
heavenly Aphrodite, cf. Hertel, op. cit., pp. 255 f. The view of Hertel is 
endorsed by Johann Leipoldt, ‘“‘Die Religion des Mithra,”’ in H. Haas, Bil- 
deratlas zur Religionsgesch, Leipzig, 1930, p. iii; Scheftelowitz, op. cit., p. 293; 
O. G. Wesendonk, ‘‘Bemerkungen zur iranischen Lichtlehre,” in Arch. f. 
Religionswiss., XX XI, 1934, p. 177, n. 1. Since Mithra is both nomen proprium 
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The hypothesis of a pseudepigraph written around 230 B. C. 
has been in a hurry to antedate, some two centuries, the ultimate 
development of Mithra into Sol invictus.” Mithra as sun-god is 
to be traced first in the inscription of Antiochus of Commagene 
(died 34 B. C.)* and only in the first centuries A. C. the middle- 
Persian Mihr is found also in the signification of sun or sun-god."9 
The author of Pseudo-Ezekiel, writing in the third century B. C., 
would thus show (exactly what Torrey would have us condemn 
in the genuine prophecy) a rather remarkable gift of prescience. 


Unfounded also is the supposed connection of the baresma 
ritual with sun-worship. YaSt 10:137 f., the second passage to 
which I am referred,” speaks of “‘the strewn baresma” and of 
“scattering the full baresma.’’* As so often in the Avesta, the 
standing expression for the preparation of the baresma is em- 
ployed: star-and fra-star-‘spread’ or ‘spread out.’ The idiom 
clearly shows that originally the sacred twigs were spread or 
even ‘“‘heaped knee-high” (Yasna 57:6) as a seat for the gods, as 
they descended, in response to prayer, to receive the offerings.” 


and appellativum, the latter signifying ‘pact,’ ‘covenant,’ M. A. Meillet 
“Le dieu Indo-Iranien Mitra,” in Journal Asiatique, 10 Serie, X, 1907, pp. 
143 ff. argues that Mithra was originally the god of fealty and friendship, 
“un phenoméne social divinisé’”’ (ibid, p. 159), only later connected with forces 
of nature. 

1 Even in the late Roman cult-legend Mithra fights with the sun-god, and 
thus is not completely identified with him; cf. Cumont, op. cit., I, pp. 172 f.; 
II, pp. 337, 350; and Fritz Saxl, Mithras, Typengeschichtliche Untersuchungen, 
Berlin 1931, p. 77. 

% Cumont, op. cit., II, 1896, pp. 89f. For Mithraic monuments in the 
vicinity of Palestine cf. idem in: Syria, XIV, 1933, pp. 381 ff. 

19 The (10) Mihr Yast is assigned by Arthur Christensen, Etudes sur le 
Zoroastrisme de la Perse Antique, Kobenhavn, 1928, p. 44, to the pre- 
Achaemenian or early Achaemenian age. 

20 CP, p. 304. 

Fr, Wolff, Avesta, Berlin, 1924, p. 220; Lommel, op. cit., p. 84; Hertel, 
op. cit., p. 170. 

22 Ferd. Justi, Handbuch d. Zendsprache, Leipzig, 1864, p. 212; Wilhelm 
Geiger, Handbuch d. Awestasprache, Erlangen, 1879, pp. 292, 335. 

33 A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia Past and Present, New York, 1909, p. 370; 
Joh. Hertel, op. cit., p. 170, and idem, YaSt 14, 16, 17, Leipzig, 1931, p. 62, 
note. 
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The Avestan baresma is cognate with barezi¥ ‘cushion,’ Skr. 
barhis or mat of green stalks strewn as a seat for the divinities 
in the Vedic ceremonies of old.** This was still the Persian 
fashion of sacrifice in the days of Herodotus (I, 132) who describes 
the worshipper spreading (jrowdocew) the softest herbage, 
trefoil by choice, and having laid all the flesh of the offering 
thereon, inviting the deities to step down.” Even in the younger 
parts of the Avesta, the sacrificial formulae solemnly calling 
the gods ‘“‘to this libation and to this baresma’’ still retain the 
original meaning of baresma as straw-cushion.”* 

The transition stage, as it were, from the old use may be found 
in Strabo”? where the Magi are said to touch the flesh of the 
sacrifice with thin rods (ra xpéa paBdors Neots €paTrovrat), 
such ritualistic use of twigs (especially tamarisk) for purposes 
of divination as well being also otherwise recorded in antiquity.” 
For the old rite of a carefully strewn carpet of green stalks the new 
ceremonial substitutes a number of these stalks:?? the elaborate 
seat for the gods is thus reduced to a slender bundle of wands 
presented before the deity either on a special stand** or in the 


24 James Hope Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1926, p. 189; A. B. 
Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1925, pp. 35, 286. See also ERE, II, 1913, pp. 424 f., and Hertel, Die 
Sonne, etc., pp. 273 ff. 

3s Carl Clemen, Fontes Historiae Religionis Persicae, Bonn, 1920, p. 5, and 


idem, Die griechischen und lateinischen Nachrichten tiber die persische Religion, 
Giessen, 1920, p. 108. 


% Hertel, Die Sonne, pp. xxi and 276, and idem Yast 14, etc., p. 6. 

27 XV, 14, Cas. 732. See Clemen, Fontes, p. 35, and idem, Die griech. u. lat. 
Nachr., pp. 141 ff. 

38 Dinon, as quoted by the scholiast on Nicander’s Theriaca, 613: Clemen, 
Fontes, p. 24. Cf. Fr. Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, Berlin, 1863, p. 276, 
also the Armenian source quoted by Cumont, I, pp. 16 f., n. 9, and Dalton, 
op. cit., p. Xxvi. 

27 Emile Benveniste, The Persian Religion according to the Chief Greek 
Texts, Paris, 1929, p. 57, sees in the new practice Babylonian influence and 
refers to the bundle of stalks which the Accadian divinities often hold as a. 
symbol of vegetation. 

3° The barzmadand in the Aramaic inscription of Syene dated 458 B.C.; 
see Fr. C. Andreas in Lidzbarski’s Ephemeris f. sem. Epigr., 11 (1908), pp. 
221 f., and H. H. Schaeder, Jran. Beitr., 1, p. 62 (260). It is later called 
mah-rii because the two tirpods of which it consists issue upwards into crescents 
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hand of the priest. The bunch of twigs, chiefly of the pome- 
granate, date or tamarisk tree, bound together by reed, is still 
used by the Parsis at Yezd,3* but is replaced in India by a “‘bundle 
of from three to thirty-five metallic wires tied with a string 
made of date leaf.”’3 

It is obvious that both the older and younger baresma practice 
is inapposite and inapplicable to Ez. 817. The solar cult of 
Mithraism is an anachronism in the sixth as well as in the third 
century, or alike in Ezekiel or Pseudo-Ezekiel. The baresma 
is not a characteristic feature of sun-worship, but is a sacrificial 
strewing or its substitute, spread for all the yazatas or all the 
divinities worthy of adoration. Thus the two suppositions upon 
which the recognition of a Persian sun-ritual in Ez. 8 17 is based, 
are shown to be false.33 Moreover the description of the custom 
in Ezekiel: ‘‘they send (0/¢him) the branch to their nose” belies 
all that is known from ancient or modern sources about the 
baresma. For it is not sent, but is strewn or spread, and in later 
practice is held in the hand or placed on a stand. It is not a single 
branch, but a bundle of twigs.34 And as a seat for the gods or 


residue thereof it has to do with anything but the nose. 
James H. Moulton, a good scholar of classical and Iranian 
antiquity,*> clearly recognized that Ez. 8 17 ill fits all Persian 


3t Jackson, op. cit., pp. 369 f. 

32 E. S. D. Bharucha, A Brief Sketch of the Zoroastrian Religion and Custom, 
Bombay, 1893, p. xlvi (93). 

33 The context clearly excludes another feature of sun-worship, in fact any 
temple ritual, and points to a practice of the laity outside the sanctuary. The 
abominations committed “‘here,”’ i. e. in the temple, are said to be still surpassed 
by what is done in “‘the land” (kd-adres) at large, whereupon the zemorah is 
cited. See EP, p. 299, and W. Baudissin, ‘‘Sonne bei den Hebrdern,”’ in Real 
Enc. f. Theol. u. Kirche, XVIII, p. 517. 

34 The retort in CP, p. 305 is not free of occasionally comic confusion: it is, 
of course, Ezekiel, not the author of Pseudo-Ezekiel, who said “‘branch’’ in 
the singular, not the plural. Similarly, it is again the supposed recognition 
of the Persian rite which would necessitate the excision or disregard of appam. 
Ez. 111 makes it hardly natural or certain that in Ez. 8 16 “about twenty- 
five’’ designates the 24 classes of priests and the high priest. The connection 
not only of Nu. 13 23 but also of Nah. 23 with grapevine is obvious from 
Hos. 10 1 (against CP, p. 303). 

35 Cf. HThR, VIII, 1915, p. 259. 
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and Greek descriptions of the rite. Misled however by biblical 
scholars to construe zemorah as cognate with baresma, and the 
whole verse as introducing another feature of sun-worship 
described more fully in Ez. 8 16, he wove the biblical record 
into his novel theory of Magianism vs. Iranianism. From Ez. 
817 he derived ‘‘the picture of pure Magianism,’’ where the 
cultus of sun and of trees was closely united, as seen from the 
custom of holding a single branch or bough up to the face ‘‘during 
the act of adoration towards the sun.”%° The “unreformed 
Iranian cultus’’ used a mat of tender twigs or herbage, the 
barezis. After their religious ascendency, the Magi, “‘the leaders 
of the non-Aryan population of Media’’s’ cautious in attempting 
to innovate, grafted their own use upon the Iranian custom. 
The result of the compromise was the bundle of rods to which a 
variant form of the old name, baresma, was applied. The mischief 
wrought by an unwarranted and ineradicable guess, now almost 
two centuries old,3* is nowhere better demonstrated than in this 
ingenious theory where Ez. 8 17 is ‘secured’ as the oldest trace 
of the non-Aryan magi: “The earliest evidence of their activity 
as a sacred tribe is in Ez. 8 17 where they are found at Jerusalem 
in or before 591 B. C., worshipping the sun, and holding to their 
face a branch, which is the predecessor of the later baresma.’’39 

The dismissal of all the dates in the book as spurious® will 
naturally save the author of Pseudo-Ezekiel from such miscom- 
putation. The theory of a late Greek pseudepigraph cannot 
dispose of all the crass incongruities with the Persian rite by 
making Ez. 8 17 the starting point of the usage, and the prefigure- 
ment of the later baresma. Hence an especial ceremonial, unsup- 
ported by even a solitary bit of evidence, must be ad hoc invented: 
nowhere else but in Ez. 8 17 is the baresma sent to the nose “for 


3 Moulton, op. cit., pp. 198 and 189 ff. The description of the rite in his 
The Treasure of the Magi, Oxford, 1917, p. 88, follows obviously his interpreta- 
tion of Ez. 8 17. 

37 Early Zor., p. X. 

38 See EP, p. 298, n. 39. 

39 Moulton, op. cit.; contrast now Giuseppe Messina, Der Ursprung der 
Magier und die zarathuStrische Religion, Rome, 1930, pp. 67 ff. and 76. 

4° Though with a significant modification in CP, p. 316. 
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the very obvious reason that it was thus held while the priest 
was chanting the hymn in praise of the god, and therefore the 
defiling breath now needed an additional screen.” It is hardly 
obvious why the latter is needed in addition to the paitidana 
which seems quite sufficient to screen the mouth, as consisting 
(to quote Strabo) of a high turban (ridpa) of felt which reaches 
down over the cheeks far enough to cover the lips (wéxpt tov 
Kanvtrrew Ta xeidn). Moreover, also during the liturgy, “while 
the priest is chanting the hymn in praise of the god,” the baresma 
is laid upon its moon-faced stand* where for the most part it 
rests. It is thus very obvious that no additional screen is needed 
—save for the defeated theory which can hide behind it its 
retreat. 


Baba Bathra 15a 


“The men of the Great Synagogue wrote (kdi*bi) Ezekiel, 
the Twelve Prophets, Daniel, and the Scroll of Esther.’”” What 
function is described by the verb ‘wrote?’ The book of Ezekiel 
shows, as nearly all modern commentators agree undeniable 
evidence of redaction.* It seemed therefore natural to assume 
that ‘wrote’ would mean, in the case of Ezekiel also, what Torrey 
at once conceded for the Twelve Prophets: “‘it is of course partly 
the redaction of the book that is intended.” However Torrey 
finds in the prophecy of Ezekiel no warrant for a redaction 
“except the superimposing of the Babylonian setting, which 
probably no one will suppose to be intended in the Talmudic 


4 CP, p. 304. 

4 XV, 15, Cas. 733: Clemen, Fontes, p. 35; cf. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, 
New York, 1928, p. 197. Comp. also the description of the mouth-veil by 
Martin Haug, Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the 
Parases, 11, p. 243, quoted EP, p. 300: “two pieces of white cotton cloth, 
hanging loosely from the bridge of the nose to, at least, two inches below the 
mouth.” 

43 See Fr. Spiegel, Avesta, II (1859), pp. 45, 49, and Ixix. 


? See EP, pp. 279 f. 
2 POP, p. 19. 
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passage. Baba Bathra 15a tells the simple truth:.. . our 
prophecy was not written in Babylonia, nor by Ezekiel. ‘Jeremiah 
wrote his book,’ but this could not be said of his fellow prophet 
. . . The prophecy was written in Palestine at a late date.’ 

To eliminate erroneous or illusory renderings it would seem 
opportune to adopt for the root ktb, wherever it appears in the 
entire passage, only one identical meaning. This would forbid 
the interpretation that the men of the Great Synagogue declared 
the above mentioned books canonical, “‘the only possible explana- 
tion of the baraita’’ according to W. Bacher.‘ Jeremiah cannot 
be said to have included his book within the biblical canon. 

“Jeremiah wrote his book’’ obviously refers to Jer. 36 2, 4, 32 
where the prophet has his speeches of nearly twenty-three years 
of miistry collected and ‘written upon a roll of a book.” It is 
possible that the talmudic passage contains a grain of historic 
truth, when it states that Ezekiel did not live to see his prophecies 
assembled in book-form’ and made public. Only in the days 
of the Great Synagogue some such authoritative body of scholars 
collected and published the literary remains of Ezekiel. 

However it is quite possible that the passage in Baba Bathra 
is prompted by theological rather than historical considerations, 
as that authentic interpreter of rabbinic records, Rashi,® has 
not failed to detect: paxd Axina ana> mya min xdbw. Prophetic 


3 CP, p. 299, 

4 JE, XI, p. 642. Similarly H. Graetz, MGWJ, VI, 1857, p. 64; Leop. 
Léw, Ges. Schriften, 1 (1899), p. 433; Samuel Krauss, JOR, X, 1898, p. 363. 
See also Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, VI (1928), p. 448. 

5 The presence of several parallel versions (Ez. 3 17-21, 18, 33 1-20; 4 10f, 16, 
12 17-20) has left with many scholars the impression ‘‘dass Ezekiel nicht dazu 
gekommen sei, die endgiiltige Uberarbeitung an seinem Buche vorzunehmen.” 
See D. H. Miller, Ezechiel-Studien, 1895, pp. 34 ff.; E. Brogelmann, Der 
Gottesgedanke bei Ezechiel, Hannover, 1935, p. 101; cf. also R. Kraetzschmar, 
Das Buch Ezechiel, Gottingen, 1900, p. xiii. This answers also the question 
in CP, p. 297, n. 5. 

6 Ad Baba Bathra 15a. This explanation is not invalidated by Tosaphoth 
ad loc., as asserted by Greatz, op. cit., for according to tradition, recorded by 
Rashi on Jer. 4414, Jeremiah returned to Palestine; cf. Simeon Horowitz, 
Ha-Misderonah, 1 (1885), p. 37, and L. Ginzberg, Legends, VI, p. 399. See 
also Rest of the Words of Baruch, 9:31. 
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inspiration was a prerogative of the Holy Land;’ how could 
books conceived on foreign soil claim the character of inspired 
scripture? Furthermore, with the destruction of the first temple, 
the holy spirit departed from Israel ;* how could the writings of 
post-exilic prophets present authentic revelation? 

That such doubts were not silenced even after the canoniza- 
tion of the books in question the criticism of the roll of Esther 
proves. Its reading on the festival of Purim was too firmly 
established by age-old custom? to permit any doubt as to whether 
the roll was spoken through the holy spirit; but as late as the 
third century the quality of inspiration is denied to its recorded 
text: ‘‘the roll of Esther was inspired but only to be recited, not 
to be put down in writing.” The reason for the objection which 
interests us here is to be found in a midrash™ according to which 
“the roll of Esther was composed in Shushan, and was forwarded 
(by Mordecai and Esther) to the Holy Land to be rewritten 
into the Assyrian or square script,”’ i. e. given the character of 
sacred writ. In other words, although Esther herself is counted 
among the prophetesses of Israel,” and the roll which bears 


her name was worded by her and Mordecai, their residence 
abroad, where the Holy Spirit does not reside, did not permit 
the admission of the book to the inner circle until the men of 
the Great Synagogue ‘wrote’ the whole into square characters, 
or vested it with the authority of inspired scripture. This was 
done not without the aid of the Holy Spirit, for tradition lists 
among the men of the Great Synagogue also a number of proph- 


7 Cf. Mekhilta, Bo, 1b: yrwd ayina mdn arown pr. 

8 Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 442. 

9 Cf. II Macc. 15 37. 

10 Megillah, 7a; note also ibid. the reluctance of the sages to grant the plea 
of Esther: 15p3 *nan> (this is the correct reading preserved in ‘Eyn Ya‘akdb) 
which Rabbi Samuel Edels correctly renders as the request to be included in 
the Hagiographa; cf. N. Krochmal, Moreh Nebukhe hazeman, ed. Rawidowicz, 
pp. 137 f. About the late canonization of the book of Esther see now Sol. 
Zeitlin, Proceedings Amer. Ac. for Jewish Research, 111, 1932, pp. 132 ff. 

11 A ggadath Esther, ed. S. Buber, Cracow, 1897, p. 76, translated by Ginzberg, 
op. cit., p. 481. 

%2 Megillah, 14a. 
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ets: the text which they resolved upon ‘‘below,” was thus 
certain to be endorsed “above,” in the heavenly academy." 

Because of their work on the biblical text the men of the 
Great Assembly are also called “scribes,” and some examples 
of their text revision are recorded by the rabbis:5 To quote 
but one familiar example, for the original insolent reading in 
Ez. 8 17 ‘to My nose’ the men of the Great Synagogue substituted 
‘to their nose.’ 

In short, kai#ba in Baba Bathra may denote the work of the 
scribes or men of the Great Synagogue who rewrote and revised 
the exilic books of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Esther so as to make 
certain that every syllable of their text as well should have the 
verity and authority of the word of God. 

As for the Minor Prophets, at least three of the twelve were 
themselves included among the men of the Great Synagogue," 
and it is they who rewrote the messages of their predecessors 
into one book and appended to it their own prophecies. Accord- 
ing to another view of the rabbis not less than six’? from among 


13 Yer. Megillah, I, 7, f. 70d where N. Krochmal, op. cit., p. 131n., reads 
(‘tm)mahém to square the number with b. Meg., 17b; cf. A. Kuenen, “Uber 
die Manner der gr. Synagogue,” in Ges. Abhandlungen iibers. von K. Budde, 
Freiburg i. B., 1894, p. 147. See also Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 447. 

™ Yer. Berakhoth, 1X, 8, f. 14c. See Ginzberg, Legends, IV, p. 448, and 
VI, p. 481. 

15 Tanhima, BeSallah, §6: mbvan now wx omni ppn. Cf. A. Geiger, 
Urschrift, p. 310. 

%6 Or it is from them that the men of the Great Synod “‘received’’: cf. Aboth 
derabbi Nathan, 1, p. 2. See also Seder ‘Olam Zuta: mn ino “wb 3°) nwa 
vondnr mrt (cf. Seder ‘Olam Rabbah chs. 27 and 30, and Pesikta Rabbati f. 74b). 
Oracles in the Minor Prophets, which must be dated later, obviously needed 
some such authority as the Great Synod to account for their inclusion. Very 
significant is the statement in Pesikta derab Kahana f. 116a (see also Midra§ 
Aggada, ed. Buber, Vienna 1894, II p. 161) about the end of original prophetic 
inspiration in the days of Jeremiah: it was with this “last prophet” that the 
oracles of Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi were ‘‘deposited” to be released at 
a later date. 

11 See Pesikta derab Kahana, 16, f.,128b. I owe the reference to the unfailing 
knowledge and courtesy of Professor Louis Ginzberg who also calls attention 
to the tradition about Ezekiel’s martyrdom and violent death (Ginzberg, 
Legends, VI, p. 422; cf. also Origen and the other apocryphal sources quoted 
by M. R. James, The Lost Apocrypha of The OT, London, 1920, pp. 69 and 
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the Twelve Prophets ministered after the destruction of the 
temple, and thus also after the Holy Spirit had ceased to reveal 
itself to the prophets in the sanctuary."* To sift chaff from 
wheat, or human dreams from the faithful word of God, the 
scrutiny of their text by an authoritative body was necessary 
such as is intended by the story about the men of the Great 
Assembly. 

In other words, the passage in Baba Bathra 15a either contains 
a trace of historical memory, or else is theological speculation. 
In the first case it may attest the fact that Ezekiel, unlike 
Jeremiah, was not privileged to see his prophecies collected and 
published during his life-time. Otherwise the entire passage 
attempts at an authentication of prophetic inspiration, even in 
the case of books composed abroad or after the destruction of 
the sanctuary. Jeremiah, living in the Holy Land, could himself 
supervise and fix the final text-form of his book and thus warrant 
the authenticity of its inspiration. Not so Ezekiel, the prophet 
of the Babylonian Golah. He spoke through the holy spirit, 
but that the quality of inspiration inheres to his written text as 


well, is due to the work of the men of the Great Synagogue.” 
The famous passage in Baba Bathra would thus seem to prove 


rather than disprove the exilic origin of the prophecy of Ezekiel. 
For the fact or fiction of the rewriting of his book by the men 
of the Great Synagogue was needed only if Ezekiel’s exile and 
ministr-7 in Babylonia was known to, and believed, by the rabbis.” 


75). The story would link Ezekiel and his book with the similar fate of Isaiah; 
cf. Rashi and Tosaphoth (s. ». Hezekiah) on Baba Bathra 15a. The “very 
remarkable statement” in Seder Eliahu Rabba, 27, f. 138 (cf. Ginzberg, op. cit., 
p. 449) is restored by Professor Ginzberg to read: keneseth Israel instead of 
hagedolah. 

%8 Yer. Sukkah, V, 1, f. 55a or Pesikta Rabbati, ed. Friedmann f. 1b; Pirké 
Rabbénu Hakkado§, ed. Griinhut, pp. 71 and 93; b. Yomé 9b and Yer. Sétah, 
IX, 14, f. 24b. See Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 442. 

19 See Pirke R. Eliezer ch. 33 (ed. David Luria, Warsaw 1852 f. 78b) where 
Ezekiel is even said to have forfeited burial in the Holy Land: ymwxy 13p) xb 
beww’ pra. Cf. also ibid. ch. 8 and Luria’s note 10, f. 19b. 

20 Meir Friedmann in Haggéren, IV (1903), pp. 16 ff., cites as one of the 
chief reasons why the rabbis scught to “withdraw” or, as he explains, to 
demote the book of Ezekiel to the Hagiographa and class it with Daniel, the 
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Hagigah 13a and Ezekiel 11 


A tannaitic injunction prohibits the ma‘¢seh bereSith to be 
expounded in the presence of more than one person, while the 
ma‘@seh merkabah is not to be discussed at all save with one 
who is a ‘‘sage and understands of his own reason.’ The cus- 
tomary rendering “the work of Creation’? and ‘the work of 
the Chariot” seems to presuppose, with Rashi, that the two 
were baraitas dealing with occult, cosmological, or theosophical 
matters, the subject or at least the starting point of which 
was the first chapter of Genesis or Ezekiel respectively. But 
old sources as well seem not to distinguish between the merkabah 
and the ma‘¢seh merkabah, or between the biblical chapter and 
the rabbinic secret lore. It may then well be that ma‘¢seh, as 


difficulty of conceiving a prophet outside the Holy Land. Another reason he 
sees in M. Sanh. 10:3; b. Sanh. 110b where the ten tribes are said never to 
return from exile (in Tos. Sanh. 13:12 they are denied even a share in the 
hereafter). Though a mediating solution is there ultimately suggested, the 
controversy surely proves that the restoration of the northern tribes, especially 
in a late pseudograph, cannot be termed a “‘simple”’ matter “‘of course” (against 
CP, p. 301). Similarly, almost unprintable denunciations such as Ez. 16 51 
(23 11): ‘Samaria has not committed half of the sins’”’ of the infamous (22 5), 
bloody (22 2, 249), bastardly (163), scum (246), and harlot (1635) city of 
Jerusalem, could have been hardly considered by the rabbis as a singularly 
“effective weapon of the arsenal against the Shechemites” (against POP, 
pp. 103 ff., and CP, p. 301). It seems not by accident that the late (cf. A. S. 
Yahuda, Sitzungsber. der Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1908, p. 893) or even modern 
(cf. Dalman in Theol. Literaturztg., 1908, pp. 553 and 665) Samaritan Hebrew 
Book of Joshua finds in Ezekiel’s allocation of Palestine ‘‘distinctly grist’’ to 
the Samaritan rather than Jerusalemite ‘mill’ (cf. CP, p. 300, and EP, pp. 
272 ff.). As for the site of the future temple north of Jerusalem, cf. C. M. 
Mackay, ‘“‘The City and the Sanctuary,” Princeton Theol. Review, XX, 1922, 
pp. 399 ff., 661 ff. As regards CP, p. 293 f., the question at issue is not the fact 
of deportation as narrated in 2 Kings, but the existence of a settlement of 
Jewish exiles in Babylonia. This Torrey terms “‘the legend of the Babylonian 
sojourn”’ (cf. e. g. Second Isaiah p. 98), denying the existence in Babylonia 
of a settlement of “‘any portion” of ‘‘even the smaller figure” of Jewish cap- 
tives as given in Jer 52 28 (cf. POP, p. 31, 33). The inexisable ‘setting’ of Ez 
proves such Babylonian Gslah to be fact, not fiction (see EP p. 307 f., 321). 


t M. and Tos. Hagigah, II, 1. 
2 Cf. Moore, Judaism, I, pp. 383, 411. 
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often in similar connection,’ is to be rendered ‘chapter,’ ‘story,’ 
‘account’ etc., and that both the ‘story of Creation’ and ‘the 
account of the Chariot’ may sometimes refer just as much to the 
respective biblical sections in Genesis and Ezekiel as to the 
rabbinical speculations built upon them. 

This seems to be the case in the difficult passage in Hagigah 
13a where a story is told how the elders of Pumbeditha promised, 
and then actually taught Rab Joseph (bar Hiyya) the ‘story 
of Creation’ and then, in turn, requested of him: 


“Would you, sir, instruct us in O8 4.72990 mvyDa Ww wr? 
the account of the Chariot. ,qnvb nnn adm wat wasn and 


Said he to them: Concerning 
nnn wr abm wat ppinon 
these (things) we were taught y phos 


(fnzynad bho): ‘honey and “> “OR voR% “pw? 
milk under thy tongue’ (Ct. Roe owas “pn bw, pnadd 
4 11), words sweeter than honey ody Sy inwad ony O37 s(n 
and milk should be (kept) waqrin:m> rox ad nnn yr 
under thy tongue. Rabbi :o7d ox ‘om 12° Ton’ Wy 
Abbahu inferred it from (Prov. 
27 26): ‘kebastm (lambs) for i tan 
thy garment’ read not kebdsim 

but kebiSim (things suppressed 

or secreted), things which are 

the secret of the world should 

be (kept) under thy garment. 

Said they unto him: néynan 

behd until ‘And he said unto 

me, Son of man’ (Ez. 2 1). Said 

he to them: Indeed this is the 

account of the Chariot. 


3Cf. Tos. Megillah, IV, 31 ff.: ma‘eseh Lot ubendthaw (Gen. 19 30-38) 
ma'‘tseh ‘egel hart§én (Ex. 321-6) etc. An instructive example is Sifra on 
Lev. 22 28 (ed. I. N. Weiss, p. 99c, where a quotation from Gen. 1 4 is intro- 
duced: nvxia mvyna yond swan. See W. Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie 
der jiidischen Schriftsauslegung, Leipzig, 1899, p. 112. 

4 Ed. D. Bomberg, Venice, 1521, reads: 729703 AwyD. 

s Cf. Hermann L. Strack, Talmud Babylonicum cod. Hebr. Monacensis, 95, 
Leiden, 1912, fol. 71b; ‘Eyn Ya‘agéb, ad loc., and Jehuda b. Barsilai al Barce- 
loni, Commentary on Sefer Yesira, Berlin, 1885, p. 23. 
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The objection was raised ‘TY 723590n AwyD WN "Dy "DMD 
(does the account of the Chariot ?maa707 AwyD JIN TY 6CwINM NOT 
oo far? ba = it . pny '™ 2313 ‘NWT TY WIN 139 
rather n taught): ‘How far a — 
does the account of the Chariot 7 
extend? Rabbi (Judah the 
Prince) says: until the last 
ua@ére’ (‘and I saw’). R. 
Yishaq says: until ha-haSmal.’ 


(Reply:) Until ua’ére’ we JN) [NOD JPTOwW ‘Nw IW 
(may) expound, from here on :pX7 NON .OPID "VN JP DD 
we pass headings of chapters.’ INDO PID WNT wD NN TY 
Some say: Until ud’ére’ we PS yt pao oon wm ox Tow 
pass headings of chapters, from Ss 
here on, if he is a sage who Cn 
understands of his own reason, 
yes; if not, no.” 

There are not a few difficulties in the above version. What 
did the elders of Pumbeditha intend by the reference to Ez. 2 1? 
Rashi, and with him the majority of commentators, render 
tenéynan behd “‘we have already studied it as far as Ez. 21.” 
Samuel Edels, pointing out that the discussion obviously deals 
with the biblical text of Ezekiel ch. 1, asks rightly: if the gentle- 
men of Pumbeditha finished the entire first chapter of Ezekiel, 
what is it that they expected still to learn from R. Joseph?® 
Shall we infer perhaps that they plead to be instructed in the 


6 For clarity’s sake in translation the redundant version which lay before 
Rashi (cf. also R. Rabinowicz, Variae Lectiones,Hagigah, p. 42) is quoted in 
brackets. 

7 Usually rendered ‘summary’ or ‘substance’ of the matter. Rashi, ad. loc., 
nvwip v7 shows that he thought not of a baraita on the chariot, but of Ez. 1. 
Cf. the use of rd§ perek for biblical chapters, especially the Psalms: Yer. 
Sukkah, 54a; Yer Meg., 72a; b. Pesakim, 117a. The usual term for biblical 
chapter is parasSah, also used of Psalms: Berakhoth 9b; Bacher, Die dlteste 
Terminologie, pp. 160 f. and B. Jeiteles, ‘‘Die Bibel im babyl. Talmud,” in 
Jahrb. der jiid. lit. Gesellsch., XX1, 1930, p. 10. See also EP, p. 290. 

8 Cf. EP, p. 291, n. 31. 
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parallel sections of chs. 8 and 10 which R. Joseph considers 
also included in the account of the Chariot ?9 

Such a possibility seems suggested by yet another difficulty 
in the above version: What is the meaning of R. Yishaq’s ‘until 
ha-haSmal’? Rashi and other commentators explain: until 
ke‘eyn haSmal (Ez. 127). As if the whole difference between 
the two authorities cited hinged only on a single word haSmal 
whether it be excluded or included in the discussion of the 
Chariot, or as if any one could have seriously suggested such 
an abrupt halt of discussion in the middle or rather beginning 
part of the verse. In addition, our text, as that of Rashi, reads 
expressly ha-haSmal which is not to be found in Ez. 1 27, but 
instead ib. 14 or else 8 2 (ha-hasmal[a]). Shall we infer again 
that according to R. Yishaq the account of the Chariot includes 
also the parallel verse in Ez. 8 2? It deserves notice in this con- 
nection that another variant extends the Chariot even farther, 
or until Ez. 10 s.° Even without it, simple analogy would require 
the rules of ch. 1 to apply also to the repetitious descriptions in 
chs. 8 and 10." Is one therefore permitted to see in ha-haSmal 
a reference to Ez. 1 4, and thus to detect here yet another trace 
of a missing prophecy of which but ‘the heading of a chapter,’ 
Ez. 1 1, was retained?” 


9 Professor Louis GinzBERG, facile princeps in talmudic lore, most inge- 
niously renders tenéynan behé as a retort to Rab Joseph’s tenéyna beho. Said 
the scholars of Pumbeditha: You, sir, remind us that concerning such secrets 
we were taught to keep them under one’s tongue. But, “were we taught con- 
cerning them up to Ez. 2 1?” I. e. were we told to avoid discussion of the entire 
first chapter in Ezekiel, or rather expressly, “‘one may not expound the chariot”’ 
proper, or the account of the fayyot and ofannim which ends with Ez. 1 26? 
Would you not, sir, instruct us, at least, in the two verses Ez. 1 27 f.2 Where- 
upon R. Joseph rejoins: The last section, too, is a part of the ‘chariot.’ Cf. 
Hag., 11b: hén uahén gufé torah. 

10 R. Rabbinowicz, Variae Lectiones, p. 42. 

Against CP, pp. 296 f. Maimonides, Moreh Nebukhim, III, 5 reads: the 
account of the chariot extends bnvn sy xm 19 or from Ez. 1 4 up to Ez. 1 27, 
a reading which would easily dispose of the contention that the ‘real seat of 
danger’ was the date in Ez. 11 (POP, pp. 17, 23, and CP, p. 297). 

2 Professor Louis GiNZBERG, again very ingeniously, connects the passage 
with his rendition of the story about the sages of Pumbeditha. He deletes 
nna as a later gloss, as the Aramaic alone, especially in the mouth of a zealot 
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The hypothesis of an oracle “withdrawn” or suppressed by 
the rabbis who decided the fate of Ezekiel in the biblical canon, 
occurred to me first upon reading the otherwise inexplicable 
statement in an ancient midrash: Ez. 11 is there said to head 
one Sitah, ‘walk’ or ‘system,’ an independent unit of discourse, 
not identical with the vision in Ez. 14. which is explicitly 
termed another $itah. The uncertainty and variety of views as 
to what constitutes the story of the Chariot proper,“ leave one 
also with suspicion that the discussion in Hagiga 13a may pre- 
suppose another, perhaps unexpurgated, text of Ez. 1, and that 


of Hebrew (cf. Sdta, 49b; Baba Q., 83a) would indicate. He also reads with 
Jehuda al-Barceloni, /. c., and Maimonides, /. c.: bown ay. According to the 
text thus reconstructed, Judah the Prince [or, with Maimonides (cf. S. Munk, 
Guide, III, p. 31) R. Meir] delimits as the ‘chariot’ proper Ez. 1 4-26, or up 
to ua@’ére’. But since the latter is thrice mentioned in the same chapter, 
Ez. 1 4, 15, 27, heading respectively the sections of kayyot, of ofannim, and of 
haSmal, R. Yishaq adds, not in disagreement but in explanation, “up to 
hasmal,” i. e. the ud’ére’ meant is the one in Ez. 1 27 where the haSmal is 
mentioned. In other words, both tannaitic authorities agree that the acconnt 
of the chariot consists of the vision of ‘beasts’ and ‘wheels’ ‘‘up to ud’ére’,” 
i. e., exclusive of the last section about the faSma/. Hence the request of the 
scholars of Pumbeditha to be instructed in Ez. 1 27 . But R. Joseph rendered 
“up to ud’ére’’’ to mean inclusive of (b$92 1) ty) the last section as well. 

(If the reading “‘up to ha-haSmal”’ be authentic—it persists against his own 
exegesis in Rashi, and survives even in the quotation from Ez. 1 27 in the 
Munich Ms. (Strack, /. c.)}—the adoption of the above interpretation would 
make the u@’ére’ refer to Ez. 1 4. Or, in other words, one could surmise here a 
hint of a lost oracle which began with Ez. 11 and ended before Ez. 1 4, and 
hence contained more verses than are preserved in the present text of the 
prophecy. If it dealt with yet another, now missing, merkabah, ‘“‘the divers 
kinds of chariot’”’ in Sirach 49 8 would need no emendation. See Bacher, 
JQR, IX, 1897, p. 557, who rightly states that there is ‘‘only one divine chariot 
in Ezekiel’s vision, and its parts cannot be described as ‘kinds’; cf. also EP, 
p. 289, n. 28.) 

8 Lev. R., 2, 8; Seder Ex ahu R., 7 (6) ed. Friedmann, p. 34; Yalkut Sime‘ ni 
on Ez. 21. See EP, pp. 287 f. 

™ In the preserved text we today would hold Ez. 1 26 to be the most danger- 
ous, as the most boldly anthropomorphizing verse. It may be that the ué-’ 
ére’ of R. Judah was designed to include this verse which with Dan. 7 13 could 
be construed to lend support to schismatic beliefs such as contained in Mt. 9 6, 
16 13, etc. See O. Procksch, ‘‘Der Menschensohn als Gottessohn,’’ in Christen 
tum und Wissenschaft, 111, 1927, pp. 432 f. 
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the attempt to square the original references with the subsequent 
or our own version of the chapter may account for some of the 
darkness and difficulty in the talmudic passage. One hesitates 
naturally to assume in rabbinic records so late a survival of 
authentic biblical text-traditions. Yet the existence in our 
biblical text of lacunae due to censorship seems undeniable," 
and it is quite conceivable that the knowledge, at least, where 
such omissions were to be looked for was not entirely extinct 
in early rabbinical tradition. 

Confirmed is the hypothesis of a lost oracle by the date in 
Ez. 1 1 which, as is increasingly admitted, can refer only to the 
era of the entire homogeneous series of dates in the book. “In 
the thirtieth year, as I was among the captives” means hardly 
anything else but what is conveyed by the identical custom of 
dating in Ez. 33 21 or 401: “in the twelfth or five and twentieth 
year of our captivity.” This plausible explanation of Ez. 11 
supplies not only the lower limit for the ministry of Ezekiel, 
namely 567 B. C., but would seem also to suggest an extension 


ts A very obvious example is Gen. 35 22. I have been unable to get sigh 
of A. Schulz, Zensurliicken im AT, 1933. 

%* Cf. Albright, SE, p. 96. J. A. Bewer, AJSL, L, 1934, pp. 96 ff. calls 
attention to a similar guess of Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, Stuttgart, 
1901, III, p. 179. My supposition of a suppressed vision (cf. EP, pp. 285 ff.) 
is held by Professor Bewer to be improbable “especially as the two dangerous 
verses (Ez. 1 26, 27) are still in the chapter” (ibid. p. 97). The line of reasoning 
must run: If verses as harmless as Ez. 1 4-26 were not to be discussed at all, 
but only entrusted in extract or rd5é perdgim to a sage who understands of 
his own reason, while Ez. 1 27 .—not all, but only ‘headings’ thereof—could 
be confided to no one but a single individual in a generation, and even to him 
if he was known to be singularly solicitous of sin (cf. R. Zira in Hag., 13a), 
to how much more objection must have been open the audacious quest of 
sacred and forbidden mysteries behind the rent canopy of heaven (Ez. 1 1. 
cf. Is. 63 19). No wonder that the rabbis found it necessary to deprecate 
the peasantlike inquisitiveness of Ezekiel, so different from the tactful urbanity 
of Isaiah (Hag., 13b), or to contrast his distant and dim reflection of the deity 
with the close and clear vision of Moses (Lev. R., 1), or even to imply that a 
simple handmaid saw more wonders when the Red Sea was divided than the 
prophet Ezekiel when the heavens were opened. See Mekhilta, Sira, 3, ed. 
Friedmann, p. 44b; and H. P. Chajes, in Rivista Israelitica, VII, 1910, pp. 212 f. 
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of the upper limit into Jerusalemite days prior to the date in 
Ez. 12, or 592. For the assumption that the prophecy in Ez. 
1 4 ff. is the earliest in the entire book, seems not only unneces- 
sary, but even arbitrary. The vision may be, but must not 
necessarily be, his first oracle in exile. We have again too easily 
dismissed the statement of the rabbis that the arrangement of 
chapters in the book of Ezekiel is often due to symmetrical 
rather than historical considerations,’ and that the prophetic 
career of Ezekiel began in the Holy Land.** Too facilely we sus- 
pected here a theological evasion rather than a reminiscence 
of utterances, spoken on Palestinian soil, and directed to a 
Palestinian audience, and possibly still preserved in the book 
of Ezekiel. There is, as I at once readily admitted, a substratum 
of truth in Torrey’s contention that some speeches seem to be 
addressed to Hebrews living in Palestine, not to Babylonian 
exiles. The occasional (for only such it is) incongruity of the 
prophecy with the setting assigned to it, may be thus incidental 
only to a false exegesis'® or dating—of which the prophet is 
entirely innocent. It deserves serious study and consideration 
whether some of the sermons, denouncing the revolt against 
Nebukadrezzar and predicting the fall of the city, were not 
composed in the days of Jehoiakim while the prophet was still 
in Palestine. 

“It is in the questioning and thorough testing of unanimous 
beliefs which have failed to satisfy that the hope of any con- 


” Tos. Sété, 6, 11, where Torrey’s discovery of a regular sequence of months 
in the book of Ezekiel (POP, pp. 60 f. and CP, p. 316) is anticipated: nob 
W702 OwIn wtond PananNa ans. As often the correct reading is to be found 
at the bottom of the page (Zuckermandel, p. 316). 

% Mekhilta Bo, 1b; Targ. Ez. 1 3; cf. Mo‘ed Katan, 25a. 

19 E. Sellin, Gesch. des israel. jtid. Volkes, 11, 1932, pp. 35 ff., rightly cites 
against Herntrich examples of Fernspriiche in prophetic expression; cf. also 
J. A. Bewer in Theol. Ltzg, LVIII, 1933, pp. 396 f. The integrity of the book 
seems strengthened by the consistent avoidance of Jhwh seba’ oth, which does 
not occur in the whole book of Ezekiel: cf. Kamphausen in Theol. Stud. u. 
Krit., 1882, p. 198; and Ludwig Kohler, OLZ, XX XVIII, 1935, p. 158. See 
also W. E. Barnes, JThS, XXXLV, 1933, pp. 373 f. 
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siderable progress lies.” To have not only brilliantly advocated, 
but also pursued such policy in lifelong scientific toil and remark- 
able boldness and resourcefulness of research, is Professor 
Torrey’s singular distinction. It is not the least of his achieve- 
ments to have made the all too facile or fallacious ‘defense’ of 
Ezekiel impossible, and thus paved the way toward a more 
scientific understanding of the genuine book and prophet of the 
Babylonian Golah. 


2° CP. p. 292. 
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